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At first, the attractions of the Gold Coast were (as its
name implies), gold, and also ivory and spices, but with the
opening up of the new world, a demand arose for cheap
African labour on the plantations in America and the West
Indies. This was the origin of the trans-Atlantic slave trade,
in which the Gold Coast played a prominent part until its
decline and final abolition in the nineteenth century. Though
gold is still an important export, and the mining industry
has greatly developed in recent years, the prosperity of the
modern Gold Coast is based largely upon cocoa, which
accounts for nearly three-quarters of its total exports, thus
providing an interesting example of complete economic
transformation in the history of a country.
Besides cocoa, gold and diamonds, timber is also an
important industry, the country possessing a great forest
area of varied and valuable timber, especially mahogany.
The "closed forest" region, in which cocoa fanning is also
prevalent, has a permanently protected area of approxi-
mately 7,000 square miles, and it has been estimated that
there is an annual exportable surplus of about 5,000,000
cubic feet of merchantable timber of all kinds. The humid
closed forest area is necessary to the continuance of the
cocoa industry as a protection from arid conditions. Palm
oil and kernels, kola nuts, copra and rubber also figure
among exportable crops.
The country is divided into the Gold Coast proper in
the south, about 24,000 square miles, Ashanti to the north,
also some 24,000 square miles, and farther north still, the
Northern Territories, 30,000 square miles in area, with on
the east a strip of former German Togoland, about 13,000
square miles, now under British mandate and administered
with the other provinces, the larger part of Togoland being
under French mandate. This roughly oblong territory with
a coast-line of about 340 miles, lies between the French